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Messianic Consciousness and 
Modem Thought 

"Modem Dislike of the Messianic 
Consciousness in Jesus" is considered by 
Geerhardus Vos of Princeton Theological 
Seminary in the Biblical Review for April. 
So long as any personal religious attachment 
to Jesus is retained, the question of what 
Jesus thought concerning himself wiU be a 
matter of concern. The doubt cast upon 
the Messianic consciousness arises from a 
dislike of it, and dislike arises from "the 
instinctive perception of its unsuitableness 
and unmanageableness as a companion to 
those other forms of consciousness which the 
liberal theology is wont to regard as central 
in the mind and purpose of Jesus." Three 
factors operate to cause the historico- 
critical school to reject the messianic con- 
sciousness: (i) the supernatural character of 
the office; to think in messianic terms is to 
think in terms of supematuralism and the 
latter is expelled as far as possible by the 
modem view; (2) the soteric purpose of the 
messiahship; the messiah stands for salva- 
tion, and salvation is a stumbling-block to 
the modem mind; (3) the coequahty with 
God which messiahship postulates. "Those 
who reject the messianic consciousness do 
not do so because they have something 
higher and more inclusive which would ren- 
der it superfluous as a distinct item of faith. 
They do so because they desire to substitute 
something lower and less difficult to beheve." 

The Authorship of the First Gospel 

All arguments break down when one 
attempts to distinguish between the authors 
of the Logia and of the First Gospel, or to 
prove that Matthew cannot have written 
the latter work. This is the contention of 
H. H. B. Ayles in his article "The Author- 
ship of the First Gospel," which appears in 
the Interpreter for April. The theory that 



the author of the Logia was also the author 
of the First Gospel and that both must be 
assigned to Matthew is substantiated by the 
external evidence. It affords a complete 
and obvious explanation of the disappear- 
ance of the earlier book and reconciles the 
statements that Matthew composed the 
Logia and also wrote the Gospel. Internal 
evidence as well as style verffies this conten- 
tion. Matthew departs from the Logia with 
much more freedom than Luke, therefore, "if 
the authors of the Logia and the First Gospel 
are not the same, the procedure of the latter 
is most extraordinary. It is strange that 
he should have allowed himself greater free- 
dom of alteration when dealing with the very 
words of our Lord, than he did when he was 
merely reproducing a narrative." 

The agreement of the Logia and the First 
Gospel as regards their theological stand- 
point is equally remarkable. The basis of 
both is the Old Testament, elevated and 
spiritualized. The idea of righteousness in 
both is Jewish and not Pauline. 

Perhaps most striking of all likenesses lies 
in the high Christology which both present. 
Not only is our Lord's messiahship main- 
tained in the Logia, but in Matthew his 
divinity is asserted in unqualffied terms 
(12:27). 

The similarity of the Logia and the First 
Gospel is ffiially apparent in the arrange- 
ment of material. "The method adopted in 
the First Gospel is to group the matter 
according to the connection of ideas and to 
pay little regard to chronological order or 
historic occasion. The plan of the author 
of the Logia was precisely the same." 

University Preaching 

"University Preaching," by Francis 
Greenwood Peabody in the Harvard Theo- 
logical Review is the subject of an interesting 
article for April. In the university preaching 
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in England two characteristics stand out 
with much prominence. The first is the 
prodigious length of the sermons and the 
second is the type of subjects regarded 
as appropriate. The English university 
preacher usually gives an elaborate discus- 
sion of some topic of philosophy or theology. 
He has in mind not the audience but the 
problem. University preaching in the 
United States, however, marks a most inter- 
esting transition. Here the first aim is to 
win and hold attention. The preaching 
then becomes intensely personal, direct, 
lucid, compact, free from all prolixity. 
Striking examples of this type of preaching 
are the Straight Sermons of Henry van Dyke 
and the University Sermons of Henry Sloane 
CoiEn. The goal has not as yet been 
reached. "The English tradition of uni- 
versity preaching, though it may have en- 
couraged impersonal, scholastic, and prolix 
discourses, has something still to teach to 
the ardent, personal, and practical inten- 
tions of many American preachers." The 
task calls for "thinkers not less than orators, 
seers as well as doers, scholars as truly as 
saints." This necessary synthesis of vitality 
with wisdom, of personal appeal with philo- 
sophical insight is well shown in such Ameri- 
can university preachers as President 
Tucker of Dartmouth, in his Counsels to 
College Men, as well as in the great PhUhps 
Brooks. 

Gonntry-Ghnrch Problems 

In the Biblical Review for AprU Paul 
Dwight Moody writes on "The Country 
Church." While there is no one problem 
of the coimtry church, there are problems 
which are real enough. These may be clas- 
sified as economic and spiritual. Chief 
among the economic are the following: 
(i) the cityward drift; at present 47 per 
cent of the population live in the city; 
(2) the almost inevitable tendency to stag- 
nation found in the country and reflected in 
the church. One of the greatest spiritual 



problems arises out of the movement for 
making the minister the disseminator of a 
scientific knowledge of agriculture. Such a 
procedure is dangerous, for partial knowl- 
edge is always dangerous, especially to the 
minister. Moreover, the day has passed 
when the minister can do this. The agri- 
cultural expert freely gives his services to 
farmers' associations. Still more to the 
point, the chief task of the minister is not 
"the raising of improved or registered 
calves" but the development of Christian 
character, and the people will never allow 
him to forget this. 

Ethics of the College Student 

The "Ethics of College Students," is dis- 
cussed by George Harris in the Harvard 
Theological Review for April. 

The American college is a community in 
itself. The commonly accepted view is that 
the student's notions of right and wrong are 
sadly twisted. Quite to the contrary, it is 
found that the great majority of students act 
under a very high ethical standard. 

The prime virtue of students is truthful- 
ness. The very pursuit of knowledge pro- 
motes this virtue. College men, whatever 
their faults and wrongdoings, will not tell 
lies. 

The ideal of the college man is that of a 
gentleman. "Thou shalt be a gentleman is 
the first amendment of the Ten Command- 
ments, and on it hang the academic laws and 
prophets." 

Again, students are honorable. This is 
evidenced in the gradual spread and adoption 
of the "honor system." The virtues of 
loyalty and the spirit of democracy also are 
conspicuously present. 

Drinking, immorality, boasting are all 
rapidly disappearing from college life, and 
in their stead is growing up a vital interest 
in religion. Religion formerly was shunned. 
Students would not talk about it. Skepti- 
cism used to be prevalent. Now a student 
"boasting of his unbelief, challenging Chris- 
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tianity, would be considered a callow, silly 
fellow." The note of religion to which stu- 
dents respond is manliness. Christianity is 
interpreted as a religion of service, as is 
shown by various forms of social and com- 
munity co-operation. Because we do not 
hear of revivals of religion in college it does 
not follow that there is no religion there. 
The college now fosters the religious life not 
by emotional conversions but by instruc- 
tion, by appeal to manhood, to faith, and 
to service. 

Jesns' Response to Modem Thoaght 

Though Jesus spoke no direct word con- 
cerning modem thought and its problems, 
yet he does have an indirect response to the 
great issues and needs of the present day. 
President E. Y. MuUins in The Review and 
Expositor for April writes thus in his 
article on "The Response of Jesus Christ to 
Modem Thought." Jesus' answer to mod- 
ern thought was in a threefold form: "in 
what He said, in what He was, and in what 
He did." His reaction toward present-day 
thought is shown in four particulars. The 
first is his assertion that religion is autono- 
mous and independent. Freedom and 
autonomy are recognized as belonging to 
science and philosophy, but seldom as be- 
longing to religion. To Jesus religion has 
its own credentials; it rests upon no "alien 
power"; it interprets itself in its own 
legitimate terms; and has no meaning apart 
from fellowship between the divine and 
hvunan. The second response to modem 
thought is found in the fact that Jesus makes 
the spiritual world a matter of reality. 
From all quarters of life there goes forth the 
demand for reality. This Jesus meets in 
supplanting spiritual make-believe with 
reality. The third response is in that Jesus 
still further reacts toward present-day intel- 
lectual demands by making God the central 
figure in His world of reality. In Jesus God 
ceased to be a matter of abstraction and 
became a historic fact. The idea of a pur- 



posive First Cause who cares and loves is 
the very thing that makes the religion of 
Jesus impregnable against attack. Finally, 
Jesus meets modern thought by his revela- 
tion of love as an essential fact of the divine 
life and thus as the "eternal basis and goal 
of all our being, thinking, and doing." 

Is the Church Becoming Secularized? 

In the Reformed Church Review for April, 
a layman, William N. Appel, protests against 
the movement tending toward the secu- 
larization of the church. The church has 
become the center of secular and social activi- 
ties. It seems to have become harnessed to 
aU so-caUed himian and worldly movements 
and fails to infuse and dominate the social 
order with its "divinely given life and 
spirit." Social reform to be sure is needed 
but specialists — statesmen and economists — 
are working for the amelioration of social 
evils. There are fields in which the minister 
has no place to serve. His supreme and 
whole duty is to furnish the "pure stream of 
spiritual and religious food to hungry and 
sorrowing souls." Religion is now being 
tested. The Christian church is on trial. 
If to the world hungry for a God-made reli- 
gion we offer but a secularized institution 
failing to rekindle the moral and spiritual 
life in the hearts of men, then modern civili- 
zation will be but "a thin veneer barely 
covering the primal passions of savages." 

Missionary Progress in India 

Sherwood Eddy writes on "The Present 
Situation in India" in the International 
Review of Missions for April. The situation 
in India stands in many ways in contrast to 
that in China. In the latter country the 
mission movement among the student and 
official classes has been most encouraging. 
In India the greatest work is among the 
lower castes, where the mass movement is 
prominent. Again, in China large results 
have been won in the cities, while in India 
the movement has succeeded best among the 
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villages. In his recent visit to India Mr. 
Eddy conducted meetings among various 
classes, such as the ancient Syrian churches, 
the Christians of South India, the middle- 
and high-caste Hindus of the secondary 
cities, and the students of North India. In 
the meetings with the Syrian church every 
convention took as its kejmote the idea of 
service. The plea was for this ancient 
church, whose missionary spirit has been 
so long dead, to awake and enter upon a 
great forward movement for evangelism, to 
win the non-Christians and to evangelize 
India. Many of these churches, following 
up the meetings, have undertaken a move- 
ment for the evangelization of the Hindu 
community about them. 

The movement among the Christians of 
South India resulted in a similar awakening. 
The executive committee of the South India 
United Church began an evangelistic cam- 
paign chiefly confined to the villages, which 
are the most hopeful and accessible fields. 
The plan now in operation calls for a three- 
year campaign, and if results so far are any 
indication whatever the harvest promises to 
be great indeed. 

The work in the larger towns and cities 
is based upon the experience wrought out in 
successful campaigns held in three typical 
secondary cities. In one of these cities as 
many as twenty-five hundred Hindus at- 
tended each night, hundreds giving in their 
names as willing to study the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus. 

Among the student class of India the fol- 
lowing characteristics prevail: (i) an intense 
spirit of nationalism, which has passed 
through the stage of unrest and now is a 
permanent factor which must be reckoned 
with ; (2) a marked revival of Hinduism and 
an effort to reconstruct the old religions; 
this shows itself in a resentment toward aU 
movements attempting to prove the superi- 
ority of Christianity or the inferiority of 
Hinduism; (3) an inevitable disintegration 
of the caste system, of polytheism, of idola- 



try, and of many other fundamental beliefs 
and practices of their religion; (4) a wide 
appropriation of "Christian truths, Chris- 
tian spirit, and Christian practice among 
them." The movement toward the ideal 
of a brotherhood of love, toward Christian 
standards of morality, toward social reform 
and service, is slowly permeating the edu- 
cated classes. 

Babylonian and Hebrevr Theophoric 
Names 

In the Quarterly Statement of the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund, issued in April, 
there appears an article under the caption 
cited above by Joseph Offord. 

In the narrative of Genesis the ancestral 
home of the patriarchs Abraham and Terah 
is said to have been Ur of the Chaldees. 

Wherever this place was, one thing seems 
certain: that Abraham, the founder of the 
Hebrew race, was a Babylonian, a Semitic 
inhabitant of Mesopotamia. If this is true, 
we should expect to find many things in 
common between the language and ideas of 
the Jews and their Babylonian contempo- 
raries. This has been found to be true, and 
especially with respect to those most primi- 
tive of all specimens of human psychology — 
the titles used for the personal names of a 
people and of their gods. 

In the comparison of Hebrew and Baby- 
lonian theophoric names, it will be noticed 
that they almost always allude to some 
special attribute of the deity relating to his 
attitude toward mankind. The instances 
are innumerable, but a few are suggested 
here as examples. 

The idea of God as a shepherd is a com- 
mon one, such as the Babylonian Assur-re- 
sunu, "Assur is their shepherd," Shamash re 
'ua, "Shamash is my shepherd," and many 
others, as compared with Isa. 40:11, "Shall 
feed his flock as a shepherd," and the 
Twenty-third Psalm and others. 

Professor Hilprecht of the University of 
Pennsylvania, in mentioning the name Bur 
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Sin, the powerful "Shepherd of Ur," calls 
attention to a number of instances of such 
names as "ingar," "nagid," and "Utul," all 
meaning "Shepherd" as a divine title. 

The idea of God as a protector has given 
rise to such symbols as "Fortress," "Shel- 
ter," "Shadow," "Rock," and "Mountain," 
Shemariah (I Chron. 12:5), "The Lord is 
my guardian"; Azariah (Ps. 33:20), "Whom 
Jehovah helps." Compare such Babylonian 
and Sumerian names as Utu-ur-ra, "Ur is a 
protector" (Sumerian); Bel-shum-uzur, "Bel 
protect the offspring." Jastrow thinks the 
shum in this name is the same as sh'mu of 
Samuel. The virtue of a protector lies in 
his strength or might. The Babylonian who 
was called lau-um-ilu is the same as lao-el 
(Joel) of the Old Testament. "Jehovah is 
mighty"— so Isa. 9:6, "The mighty God." 

The primitive strongholds were rocks, 
and so that idea centers into both the He- 
brew and the Babylonian. The Hebrew 
title Zuriel means "God is my rock"; EHzur, 
"God is a rock." So the Babylonian Suri- 
addona, "My rock is propitious." In the 
Zenjirli inscription there was a proto-Arabic 
deity named Suriel and an Assyrian god Sur. 
The rock deity provided shade, concealment, 
and shelter, and so all these ideas enter into 
the names. So Bezaleel (Ex. 31:2), "God's 
shadow"; Zephaniah, "the Lord hideth." 
So Ina-SUli-Bd, "Bel's shadow"; Ili- 
Maliki, "My god is my councilor." Com- 
pare with this Isa. 9:6: "His name shall be 
Councilor." 

There is the Ei-Shddai of Palestine and 
the Il-Shadde of Babylonia. 

Some names extol the deity by interroga- 
tion: Michaiah (I Kings 22:8), "Who is like 
Jehovah ?" and Mishael (Dan. 10: 13), "Who 
is like God ? " ; Babylonian Mannu-ki-Adad, 
"Who is like Adad?" The Sumerian Utu- 
ba-ra, "Utu is Lord," is the equivalent of 
the Hebrew Elijah. 

God as a Hght is familiar in both lan- 
guages: Ilu-nuri, "God is my light"; Bel- 
nuri, "Bel is my light." Compare Ps. 22: i. 



"The Lord is my light"; Ps. 104:2, "Who 
coverest thyself with light as a garment," is 
almost duplicated by a tablet text in praise 
of Merodach, as being lUani-illabis-nuri, 
"The god is clothed with light." The 
fatherhood of God is expressed in the He- 
brew Abid (I Sam. 9:1), but emphasized in 
the Babylonian Ilu-Ahi, "God is my 
father." Abdili, "Servant of God," is like 
the Hebrew Abdiel. 

During the reign of Hammurabi there 
occurred such names as la'we-Uu, "Jehovah 
is God." The eighth monarch of the first 
dynasty of Babylon was named A hi-e-Shukh, 
which reminds us of Ahishua (I Chron. 8:4). 
A common Mesopotamian phrase, used in 
taking an oath before a divinity in making 
deeds, is Nis-ilu-Zakaru, and the last mem- 
ber of the phrase reminds one of the Hebrew 
name Zachariah, "The Lord remembers." 
Some premonition of the Logos of the Gospel 
of John is found in the name Ilu-bi-Shamash, 
"The Word of Shamash is God," and the 
Word was identified with the first member 
of the Trinity in such names as Anu-pi- 
ninib, "The Word of Ninib is Anu," and 
there is a hymn to the "Word of Merodach." 

These are only a few of the instances cited 
in this interesting report, and the conclusions 
of the author, that these names express a 
relationship that is neither accidental nor 
modem, seem well founded. 

The Hellenistic Mysticism of the 
Foarth Gospel 

In the American Journal of Theology for 
July, Professor E. F. Scott of Queen's Uni- 
versity, Kingston, Canada, returns to that 
most interesting subject, "The Hellenistic 
Mysticism of the Fourth Gospel." Profes- 
sor Scott holds that the redemptive concep- 
tion in which we pass from a lower to a 
higher plane in this present fife was not pres- 
ent in the original message of Jesus. That 
consisted of the future inheritance of the 
Kingdom of God, and was granted as the 
reward and outcome of moral obedience. 
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Life in the Kingdom was conceived by Jesus 
not as a different but as a perfected life, set 
free from all present evils and limitations, 
and especially from sin, which precludes a 
true fellowship with the holy God. As a 
result of the gentile mission this doctrine of 
the messianic deliverance was assimilated to 
Hellenistic ideas, and with Paul had already 
transformed itself into a doctrine of redemp- 
tion. But Paul maintains the earlier con- 
ception alongside of the later one. He 
refuses to abandon the hope of a glory to be 
revealed when Christ returns to bring in the 
Kingdom, although he insists on the new 
life which is given to the believer as a present 
possession. In the Fourth Gospel the 
eschatological belief is little more than a 
survival. Christianity has become a reli- 
gion of redemption in the Hellenistic sense, 
and is concerned wholly with the miraculous 
change whereby we pass even now from 
death into life. 

The author of the Fourth Gospel writes, 
as he himself tells us, that through Christ we 
may have life — deliverance from the earthly 
condition which is no better than a state of 
death. This life is given us even now by 
inward fellowship with Christ, who is him- 
self the eternal Logos, sharing in the nature 
of God. Like the contemporary religions, 
too, the Gospel knows of a new birth. It is 
true that its teaching here has points of con- 
tact with the synoptic sayings on conver- 
sion, and with Paul's description of the 
believer as a "new creature"; but the real 
parallel must undoubtedly be sought in 



Hellenistic doctrine. The new birth, as the 
evangelist thinks of it, is no mere change of 
will and of religious attitude, but a renewal 
of nature, miraculously effected. Again, 
the Christian message is construed as a 
revelation, and the historical data are so 
modified as to conform to this idea. It is 
taken for granted that Jesus appeared on 
earth in order to manifest the divine nature, 
which men of themselves were unable to 
apprehend. 

Yet while there is this point of contact 
with the Hellenistic mysticism. Professor 
Scott calls attention to the absence from the 
Johannine teaching of the cruder elements 
in the Hellenistic cults. The mystical piety 
of the Fourth Gospel is not pantheistic like 
the mysticism of the Hermetic literature, 
nor is it in real affinity with the mysticism 
of the various cults. Furthermore, it is 
thoroughly integrated in ethics and history 
rather than in mere speculation. 

Expert Advice on Snnday-Sohool 
Bnildings 

The recent volume by Professor H. F. 
Evans of Iowa College, Grinnell, Iowa, on 
Sunday-School Building and Its Equipment, 
has awakened much interest on the part of 
churches planning new quarters for their 
work in religious education. Indeed, so 
considerable has this become that Professor 
Evans will doubtless be forced to charge a 
fee for such service. The value of such 
expert advice is great in assuring the wise 
expenditure of money. 



